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PRIZE STORY, BY W. G. SUTPHEN, ’82, OF N. J. 
Poplarville was quiet and still, that hot July morning. Let 
no one infer from this that a state of quiescence was not one of 
Poplarville’s normal characteristics ; but on this particular 
morning it seemed to wear an unusually quiet and subdued ex- 
pression. It certainly was hot enough to justify such a course 
of action or rather of repose. Even the brooks had an ex- 
hausted look about them as they ran along under the blazing 
sun. Poplarville, both animate and inanimate, seemed to be 
taking a siesta, forgetful for the nonce of this world and the 
cares thereof. Nothing in sight along the stretch of dusty high- 
way that constituted the main thoroughfare of Poplarville, ex- 
cept a superannuated grey mule, vainly endeavoring to kill time 
and flies, in front of what served both as store, in the compre- 
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hensive use of the term, and post-office to the rustic inhabitants 
of the little West- Virginian village. This venerable quadruped, 
which rejoiced in the cognomen of “ Maje,” was the sole property 
and worldly possession of Jeremiah Holden, Esq., an old white- 
headed negro, who lay stretched out on the steps of the store, 
engaged in dissecting a watermelon that had evidently seen its 
best days. 

Uncle Jerry, as he was commonly called, was the mail carrier 





between Poplarville and L , the railroad station seven 
miles off,—“ an ossifer ob de ’Nited States, sah,” as he was fond 
of remarking to strangers with great dignity and empressement. 
How Uncle Jerry had obtained his responsible position is an 
unknown bit of history. To be sure his table etiquette was not 
always after the orthodox pattern, and there were grave and 
apparently well-founded suspicions as to the nature and extent 
of his early education ; but he did possess a kind of rude instine- 
tive faithfulness and honesty which, seeing that it was a rather 
rare commodity among his fellow-citizens, may possibly have led 
to his appointment. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
Jerry Holden was the regularly-appointed carrier, and the gen- 
tleman in question was at that very moment waiting for the 
daily bundle of letters to be prepared and delivered to him by 
Mr. Eben Scriggs, the postmaster. 


=>"? 


Suddenly Mr. Seriggs’ bald head appeared through the half- 
opened door, silently beckoning to Uncle Jerry to come within. 
Unele Jerry rose with an alacrity pleasing to behold on such a 
day, and disappeared inte Mr. Scriggs’ sanctum. 

“Mr. Holden,” began Mr. Scriggs (Mr. Scriggs, be it re- 
marked, was always excessively formal and stiff when in his 
official capacity) —“ Mr. Holden, in addition to the reglar mail, 
thar is a walluble pahreel which same you will have to deliver.” 

“ Berry well, sah,” returned Mr. H.; “dis yere’s a berry 
strange sarcumstance fur dis chile. Whar is it?” 

“T hereby remit it to yer,” said Mr. Scriggs with impressive 
solemnity; “an’ I must hold yer strickly ‘countable for the 


same.” 
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“Yes, sah; I sho’ to ’member dat,” answered Uncle Jerry, 
enveloping the little package in his old bandanna. “ I’se boun’ 
to keep dis yer in mind, ’specially sence I’se an ossifer ob a gub- 
berment what won’t stan’ no foolin’.” 

Mr. Scriggs, 


bended and kindly wished him a pleasant ride, with a smile that 


now that his duty was performed, sensibly un- 


was slightly ironical as he glanced at the thermometer just out- 
side the door. Uncle Jerry slowly picked up his mail bag and 
passed out, acknowledging Mr. Scriggs’ jocular remarks by a 
patronizing nod,—for Uncle Jerry, as well as Mr. S., would have 
thought it inconsistent with his responsible position to engage in 
such trivial conversation while on duty. Mr. Holden passed 





leisurely down, and untying his grave and reverend steed 
mounted and rode off with as much dignity as he was capable of 
‘ displaying, to the intense delight of the younger members of the 
colored fraternity, who looked upon him as a kind of super- 
natural personage. It was even reported among them that 
“ Massa Holden” had seen the Governor of the State on one of 
; had seen a real live Governor 





his daily pilgrimages to L 
with his own eyes and yet lived. Unele Jerry, heedless of all 
this, rode slowly on. There was no need of being in a hurry; 
besides Maje always had the controlling vote on such a question. 
Meanwhile the precious package still lay in Uncle Jerry’s hand. 
It was the first time within the memory of man that the Pop- 
larville mail carrier had ever been burdened with such a trust, 
and Uncle Jerry was sorely perplexed how to secure it. 
“Clarly,” thought Mr. Holden, “I mus’ stow it away some- 
whar, ’case it’s reg’stered, an’ de saddle bags am only fur de 
common pore trash; whar shall I put it?” Maje’s long ears, as 





he brushed away a fly, seemed to answer the question, and in 
another moment the little parcel was deposited in one of them, 
and all things being made secure by a bit of string, Uncle Jerry 
felt relieved. Mile after mile went slowly by, and the road now 
began to wind upward through a rolling country, shaded by 
numerous clumps of oak and pine. Rather a wild and lonely 
place, Uncle Jerry thought, as old Maje slowly entered the 
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woods, refreshing in their fragrant coolness. About half a mile 
on, the road ran by the side of a deep ravine, known as the 
“dark hollow,” from a tragedy that had once happened there, 
and consequently avoided by all right-minded Poplarvillians as 
a Heaven-cursed spot. Uncle Jerry was not exempt from the 
general horror of the place, and it always made his heart beat 
uncomfortably when he had to pass it, even in broad daylight. 

“Git off that ’ere mule, yer old black sinner,” said a rough 
voice, emphasizing this order by a volley of expletives. Uncle 
Jerry hastily looked up, and recognized the person of Colonel 
Eph Higgins, a gentleman who, from his peculiar ideas as to the 
ownership of several fine pieces of horse-flesh and from sundry 
other peccadilloes of like nature, had been generally ostracised 
by his fellow-citizens, 

“Come now, climb down,” ordered Mr. Higgins, emphatically, 
“?n pass over them saddle-bags. I heerd Baldy Scriggs blab- 
bing all about the valluble pahrcel, an’ ’m goin’ ter have it. 
Fotch him out, Bill,” he continued, turning to one of his com- 
panions, 

Uncle Jerry was speedily dispossessed, and the bags handed 
to Mr. Higgins, who at once began to investigate their contents. 
But alas for human hopes. The “ valluble pahrcel” in question 
was missing, as the worthy Colonel soon found. “ I'll swar,” 
he said, excitedly, turning to his estimable brethren, “that old 
Seriggs guv thet to old Jerry yere, an’ he knows whar it is. 
—Now, yer old limb, ef yer vally thet black skin of yourn, you’ll 
tell me moughty quick about thet pahrcel.” 

“Dunno noffin’ bout it,” answered Uncle Jerry; “ Massa 
Scriggs hain’t done guv me no pahreel.” 

* Don’t tell me I lie, yer black rahrscal; me, a pufek, high- 
toned gentleman. I heerd all about it myself.” 

“Can't help it, Kunnel,” returned Uncle Jerry; “ Yo’ kin 
see fur yo’self dat dere ain’t no pahreel roun’ yere.” 

“P’raps hangin’ over the edge of the dark hollow’ll quicken 
yer mem’ry,” said the other, angrily, 

Uncle Jerry turned nearly as white as his color would allow, 
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but he answered steadily, “ I’se de ’Nited States mail cahrier, 
an’ ”? 

“ Bring him along,” broke in Eph; “I reckon he'll change 
his mind in a minute er two.” 

Uncle Jerry looked anxiously around, but Maje, with the 
precious package, had safely disappeared. “Set the blarsted old 
nigger onto thet rail, an’ shove him a leetle ways over,” sternly 
commanded Mr. Higgins ; “thet’l] fotch him.—Thet’s fur enough! 
Hold on! thet’s rotten!” he yelled, excitedly, as the old rail 
creaked under the terrified form of the old man. Too late. A 
sudden crash, a sickening thud far below, and Col. Eph and his 
worthy friends stood alone on the brink of the “dark hollow.” 

Calmly and steadily the sun went down, and the merciful 
darkness for a little time held sway. Brightly the morning 
dawned in all its freshness and beauty, and the sons of men began 
anew their daily toil. Even the “dark hollow” looked bright 
and cheery under the gladsome rays of the early sun, all save 
one dark spot where lay a shapeless mass that had but yesterday 
borne within it the mysterious essence of life—now so strangely 
cold and rigid. Nature herself seemed to shun that spot, shrink- 
ing to break in upon that mysterious silence, and the inquisitive 
sparrows chattered at a respectful distance, as if in wonder at 
such a strange sight. Slowly the day passed on, and the shadows 
from the hills around were growing longer and longer, when 
suddenly the fixed muscles relaxed and the tightly-closed eyes 
slowly opened in meek bewilderment at their owner’s strange 
position, and Uncle Jerry came back to consciousness ; back from 
the death whose bitterness he thought had passed; back to 
the old life with all its care and sorrow. Quietly and silently 
he lay just wlrere he had fallen. “’Pears like,” he said to him- 
self, “I hain’t got no longin’ to git up. Dey’s done fur dis chile, 
but ef only de folks would come, so as I cud tell Massa Scriggs 
dat de pahreel was all safe! Dey don’t respek de ’Nited States 
when dey leab one ob its ossifers dis yere way. Wasn’t dat some 


one callin’?” he continued, eagerly. And it was, but Jerry was 
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fain to lie still and wait patiently for the long-deferred deliver- 
ance. : 

“Squire,” said Uncle Jerry, a little later, when the searchers ' 
had gathered around his rocky couch in silent sympathy ; “de 
pahreel is in old Maje’s ear—has Massa Scriggs got him?” 

“Yes, Jerry ; that’s all right,” said Mr. Easton, as he knelt 
beside him ; “ Wouldn’t you like to be moved to a more comfort- 
able position ?” 

“ Neber mind, sah; I ’specks it don’t make much difference. 
I feels kinder tired all along here,” he answered, feebly, pointing 
to his side. “An’ will yo’ tole ’em,” he continued, “dat dey 
cudn’t make me break my ’sponsibility ?” 

“T certainly will,” returned the other, turning away to hide 
something that glistened suspiciously on his steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Longer and longer grew the shadows, aud the sun was 
now casting his last rays on the face of the dying man, as he 
calmly slept, lighting up its worn black lineaments with a kind 
of glorified tenderness. Once more the trembiing lips moved, 
and the gray-headed gentleman bent down to catch what they 
feebly uttered : 

“?Pears like it’s getting drefful cold and dark; but dere’s a 
better country dan dis yere. I specks I’se goin’ thar.” 





The sun had long since set, and star-eyed twilight was coming 
on apace, but for Uncle Jerry the shadows had forever fled away 
and the darkness had vanished into the perfect day. 


—_——_»> >on 


PESSIMISM. 
MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION, BY RICHARD D. HARLAN, ’81, KY. 
Men die, yet man lives. But the dead outnumber the living, 


and the silent majority is increasing. The funeral processions of 
humanity, if put in line, would girdle the globe with everlasting 
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black. This earth is one vast cemetery. The coffin will out-last 
the cradle; and still they come, and still they go—but whither ? 
This is the question of the ages: What is the meaning of this 
life? Whence came I? What am I? Whither do I go? 
Does death end all? Is life worth living? 

The Pessimist, striking a balance between the joys and the 
sorrows of mankind, and denying God and the immortality of 
the soul, seeing in this incomplete life no earnest of a life to come, 
concludes that this is the worst possible world, inhabited by the 
worst possible beings—a very hell packed with devils; that the 
only way to mitigate life’s misery is to stifle all desire—to drift, 
rudderless, before the tide, purposing nothing, believing nothing, 
expecting nothing. Thus pain and ennui are man’s dowry, and 
between these gloomy extremes our little lives, like pendulums, 
must swing to and fro. 

I ask the Pessimist why, if life is so miserable, he does not 
end it? That, he replies, would deprive the world of its true 
instructor; men would believe they were happy, and he must 
stay and preach his gospel of gloom; and when the millenium 
comes (strange paradox—the blessed millenium of Pessimism), 
when all the world has drained the cup of despair, there is to be 
universal suicide: man, with his own hand, is to drop the curtain, 
and the last act of the tragic drama of humanity is ended. 

Suppose that you, my friend, and I, should live until that day, 
the sole survivors of the race. Let us imagine ourselves going 
to the once crowded metropolis of America. The busy hum of 
multitudinous life is still. The noisy looms are quiet as the 
tomb. The dogs run aimlessly about the streets. A flock of 
birds go flying over our heads. But where, where is man? 
We hurriedly approach a familiar home: death greets us at the 
threshold. We fly in terror from house to house; we spend 
days and weeks in our vain search for a living being. We 
journey round the wor'd, to great London, gay Paris, dusky 
Africa, Asia, the cradle of our race, the home even now of three- 
fifths of its teeming millions; to the islands of the Pacific, and 


back again to our own continent. We. find death, silence; every- 
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where. No gay laugh falls on our lonely ears; a sigh, a groan, 
would be music now. The innocent prattle of childhood, the 
clear tones of manhood, the trembling accents of old age, 


strong, 


are hushed forever. Nature’s choir, led by the sweet birds, the 
” 


howling winds, the once “ inspiring shout of the sea,” chants the 
requiem of a dead humanity ; while this beautiful globe, the in- 
heritance of wild beasts, of moth, of rust, and the weeds, goes 
plunging on through space, utterly unconscious of the fate of its 
pristine lords. The laws of nature survive, the universe moves, 
but man—man is dead! 

However fearful this result, it is the logical consummation of 
Pessimism ; for if existence is a curse, man will rid himself of it. 
Its two assumptions as I have said are, No God and No Immor- 
tality. Now I shall not attempt to prove that there is a pilot at 
the helm of the universe. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” With a God 
as a postulate, it will be sufficient for our purposes to examine, in 
the light of its practical effects, the remaining premise of Pess- 
imism,—No Immortality. 

If in this life only we had hope, we might—I fear, if we were 
logical, we should—be Pessimists. For remember the Pessimist 
tells us that the spirit is but a subtle reflex of matter; that 
“ dust thou art, to dust returnest,” was spoken of the soul; that 
a being who can in imagination annihilate space and time; who 
an entrap the winds, the waters and the lightning, and make 
them his obedient servants ; who can dive into the depths of the 
earth and wring from the silent rocks the history of a dumb and 
hoary past; who can trace the sailing charts, and determine the 
time-tables of the starry fleets; who can himself, with faney’s 
ship, plow the azure seas, visiting moons and suns so far away 
that thought grows dizzy in the attempt to follow—that a soul 
so subtly endowed is to be scattered to the winds. 

So this life is all. There is no world of solved problems, of 
realized ideals. I shall never understand the dark riddles of 
existence over which my poor brain aud weary heart have been 
so long puzzling. There is no atmosphere of peace and rest 
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above earth’s stormy seas, where this bubble of human life, 
struggling up through the billows, may burst into glory under a 
quiet sky ; no heaven where, when “this mortal shall have put 
on immortality,” I can fall at his feet and say, “ Master, I thank 
thee that the hard struggle of living is over.” 

Then welcome, ennui! Welcome, a life void of purpose and 
desire! I do not wish to climb so high if I must fall so far. 
How miserable is man! Better be a blade of grass on Vesu- 
vius’ side, awaiting the engulphing lava. Better never to have 
aspired at all, than to have soared heavenward with hopes of an 
immortality, only to be hurled back into blank annihilation. 

What would the Pessimist give me? A body without a soul, 
a life without an immortality, an earth without a heaven, a uni- 
verse without a God. He would poison the innocent joys of 
childhood. He would go to the youth when “ eager winds are 
kissing every sail,” when his happy heart is throbbing with joy, 
when every pulse is keeping time to the merry music of exis- 
tence, and tell him he has no right to be happy; that he must 
not enjoy the opening beauties of Spring, the “broad, glad 
smile of Summer”, the glorious tints of Autumn, or jolly Win- 
ter’s joyous laugh. He would thrust a grinning death’s-head 
into the face of the maiden blushing in her first love. He would 
shut in the strong, hopeful man to dark despair. He would 
snatch the pillow from beneath the dying head of old age. 
Would you have itso? I think I can almost see every heart 
start with a No! Out upon such sentiments, which would teach 
me to gloat over life’s miseries or whine over its sorrows, which 
would ever hold before me the dark side of things! I will have 
no such creed. Is there no balm in Gilead to allay the wasting 
fever of the heart? Is there no response to this world-wide 
groping after a Father in Heaven? Would He have given me 
but half an existence, have planted eternity in my heart, and 
then give me no share in it? Shall I never find, shall I never 
see God ? 

Hark! In the quiet eventides of the soul, when the noisy 
thoughts of world are still, we can hear the glad, triumphant 
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answer coming across the centuries, from the green hills and 
blue lakes of Galilee: “If with all your hearts ye truly seek 
me, ye shall ever surely find me, thus saith our God.” Through 
the rifts in Arimathea’s tomb we can see the Bright and Morn- 
ing Star—risen, and Man shall never die! No; the grave is 
God’s-acre, the House of the Living, “the green mountain-top 
of a far, new world.” That golden sunset, from which we turn 
with a sigh, is the glorious shadow of an immortality ; and in 
the simple melody, which starts the yearning sobs-welling up the 
throat, we catch the faint, far echo of a life beyond the grave. 


“Thus in a season of calm weather, 
Tho’ inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport along the shore, 


And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 





-_- 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. 


“God gave man Language,” says Trench, “just as he gave him 
reason, and just because he gave him reason; for what is man’s 
word but his reason coming forth that it may behold itself?” 
This gift of language is the latent power in the rock, needing 
only the stroke of necessity’s rod to call forth its gushing waters 
into visible being. 

What a mystery are the thoughts of a new-born babe! Com- 
pared with our thoughts, which have clinging around them the 
trace and scent of the physical world, they are as the clear blue 
ether likened to the murky atmosphere which hangs over one of 
our crowded, bustling cities. After the young mind, like a 
Leyden jar, becomes gradually charged with the electric impres- 
sions of the material world, occasion’s contact will start into exist- 
ence the first faint sparks of language. These soon increase in 
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amount and brilliancy, until at length the mind is so thoroughly 
charged with ideas that they no longer require to be forced out 
but come forth readily of themselves. 

In the practical operations of the mind, Thought and Lan- 
guage can hardly be conceived of as two distinct things. We 
have no conceptions which are not in the form of words—un- 
uttered words, sentences written out in a “short hand” far sur- 
passing any of our present systems, but words nevertheless. 
There are, indeed, moments in life when thoughts surge in 
upon the mind with such rapidity that this seems hardly possible. 
The recollections of a lifetime seem to be cast upon the mind’s 
canvas by memory’s stereopticon, and we are able at a glance to 
grasp them all. The events of long and busy years transpire in 
a few brief seconds. At such a time the separation of Thought 
and Language seems quite possible; yet, as a general fact, the 
statement will hold true. 

We have all noticed the curious fact that with some persons 
the ideas of a book seem to reach their minds through the mouth 
as well as the eyes. Their lips silently form the words whose 
echoes are heard only in their minds. Children at first have 
this habit, but as their young minds begin to grasp the ideas 
more rapidly, the written words, unuttered or unformed by 
the lips, quick as the lightning’s flash enter the mind. Words 
sown with natural, physical bodies, rise in the mind with bodies 
spiritual. Stripped of sound and other physical properties, the 
language written or spoken by one person is in the twinkling of 
an eye transfigured, spiritualized, and, in another’s mind, changed 
into thought. Notice also with what readiness thoughts be- 
come audible. We have but to open our mouths, and the pent-up 
ideas find immediate and unpremeditated expression in words, 
To be sure, we must often pause to find a more appropriate word 
than that which springs from memory’s store-house, to accom- 
pany its twin-born thought into the world; but this very reflec- 
tion, if carried on aloud, would naturally find expression in 
words, 

The thoughts of a man who is master of several languages 
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seem as though dammed up in the mind, waiting for the opening 
of any of the various channels to pour forth their waters in any 
direction. That a mind should be able at will to turn off or on 
any of these streams, to think in any of these mediums, seems 
almost incredible. 

Words are our common heritage. No one can call any of them 
his own peculiar property. But the particular arrangement of 
certain words to express a certain thought can, in a sense, be con- 
sidered the original production of the author’s mind. A man’s 
brain is not stocked at birth with a certain fixed quantity of 
ideas, to be produced as the occasion requires. Thoughts, ideas, 
conceptions, seem, like the air we breathe, to pervade everything; 
like electricity, the property of any Franklin who will bottle 
them. Language is the ray of sunlight streaming from the 
window of the mouth, in which the dusty particles of thought 
are made visible to the objective world. It is the casket of 
thought, just as the body is the casket of the soul. Thoughts 
are ghosts; and it is for us to breathe upon them Invention’s 
breath, and the spirit-like ideas will take upon themselves form 
and substance. 

It is often a source of wonder to us how a painter can repre- 
sent on a plane surface the lengths and breadths, the heights and 
depths of some beautiful landscape. We catch through a forest 
of lofty pines, with their lengthening shadows, glimpses of a blue 
lake, shimmering in the farewell glances of the setting sun. 
We see a field of waving corn tossing its green caps in answer to 
the breeze that gently rustles over it; beyond, a lazy canal with 
its sluggish stream gliding through fertile meadows ; far away in 
the distant background “the roeck-ribbed hills,” clothed in 
“bright, glad green”; while over all a rosy blush of sympa- 
thetic light suffuses the skies as nature is thus decked out as for 
her summer holiday. Yet all this varied scene is so cunningly 
collected and arranged on a flat surface as to form a perfect 
miniature of nature. 

But how much more wonderful is the power of painting 
thought in perspective, of portraying scenes not on canvas, not 
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by addressing the eye of sense with bright and attractive colors, 
but with words whose colors and shades are seen and felt 
only by the imagination. This is surely a higher power. 
Its materials are only “ words, words, words”—never abstrac- 
tions without physical properties—yet which possess “still the 
spells of earth’s sorcery, and can shape an army out of empty 
air.” 

After careful reading of Goldsmith’s “Traveler,” a sympa- 
thetic reader, though he has never set foot on European soil, 
can in imagination sit beside the English wanderer on that 
Alpine crag, and see below him smiling Italy, stretched out in 
all her loveliness; stormy Switzerland, with her icy palaces and 
blue lakes; the “pleasant land of France, with her cornfields 
green and sunny vales;” can call to mind Hoiland, with its 


“Slow canal, its yellow-blossomed vale, 
Its willow-tufted bank, its gliding sail, 
Its crowded mart, its cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from the ocean’s reign.” 


This power of representing in words the thoughts of nature 
can conjure from the world of sound divinest harmonies. With- 
out it the deaf Beethoven alone would have heard his majestic 
chords; their echoes would have died away when he passed 
from earth. 

Written language anchors the new-found thoughts to earth, and 
preserves them among the “ wrecks of time” for “millions yet 
to be.” The “past but lives in words; a thousand years were 
blank, if books had not evoked their ghosts and left the pale 
unbodied shades to warn us as from fleshless lips.’ How many 
thoughts come flitting across the mind’s horizon. These bril- 
liant songsters often fly away ere we can cage them in words, 
Often, with a dim recollection of their beauty, we strive to re- 
all these birds of Paradise, but in vain. Not liking to be 
“ thrust, foully to be forgot,” into any corner of the mind, 
already overcrowded with the commoner birds of thought, they 


fly away to other and more appreciative climes. We must in- 
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carnate these stray ideas in words of flesh and blood, else they 
will slip from our grasp and be forever lost. Thus written lan- 
guage is frozen thought, which the heat of centuries can never 
thaw ; it affords the fulcrum on which we can place our levers 
and move new worlds. 








THE FALL OF POLLIO. 
A TRAGI-COMEDY. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED: 


Tropnontvs, Proctor of Sicily. CLITUs, } 


~? » Slaves to Trophonius. 
OLLIUs, J 


PoLLio, Sub- Proctor. 
Mrs. TROPHONIUS. 


THALES, ) _ 
ue) \ Merchants of Syracuse. ‘ 
ferchants of Syracuse TropHONIA, daughter to Trophonius, 


SicuLvs, j 
CELER, Sun to Thales. Merchants, Guests, Ladies; Guards 


A Waiter. and Attendants. 


SCENE: Syracuse, a city in Sicily; 240 B. C. 


ACT I. 
Scene I.—Syracuse. A Street. 
Enter Poiuio and CELER. 


Pou. Celer, you’re just the man I wish to see. 

Cel. I have wished it, too; I’d give a dollar, 
Could I but view myself apart from me 
And see how well I bear me. 

Pol. ’Tis no time 
For jesting, now; hast heard the direful news ? 

Cel. Why no; pray, what news? Is the next Lit. out? 
Has ’84 dared have another rush ? 
Or is it going to rain ? 

Pol. Nay, none of these.— 
Thou know’st that when Censorus late resigned,— 
Our valiant Proctor,—I had surely hoped 
That being next in rank, the King would choose 
And raise me higher. I deserved it, too ; 

For many a time I’ve squelched a Freshman fire, 
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And sat on snow-balls. But that self-will’d King, 


Great Hiero, has made another choice— 
I’ve only just now heard—and named, instead, 
Trophonius the Roman! and declared 
The nominations closed. 

Cel. Why, that’s hard luck ; 
But yet I fear you'll have to grin and bear it. 

Pol. Bear it! No, never! Not while Gelon’s blood 
Flows in a rich, warm chrrent through my veins. 
That I should be supplanted and forestall’d 
By an ignoble Roman! 

Cel. He’s well born, 
And very popular in Sicily. 
He’s got a good-sized barrel ; speeches well, 
And ran an election bureau. 

ol. I care not though he be big Matt. himself! 

I want the proctorship and [ shall have it, 
And have it by vour aid, my friend. 

Cel. By mine? 

Pol. Ay, by your bloody aid! Come, start not back! 
Do you recall the debt you’re in to me? 
You owe me creams and cannot pay your score. 
Now by Great Scott himself I swear 
I'll overwhelm you in financial ruin, 
If you refuse your sanguinary help! 

Cei. What would you have? 

ol. The King’s selection’s fixed, 
And my rise now involves Trophonius’ fall. 
St! here’s a tooth-pick : cut the fellow dead, 
And [ll be Proctor! Do it, or you'll rue 
The day vou bet on Lynde Debate with me! [ Exit 

Cel. Well, I say here’s a pretty state of things! 
Old Pollio’s got the dead-wood on me sure. 
He bids me kill——Trophonius, did he say ? 
Trophonius ?—fair Trophonia’s paternal ? 
The father of that beanteous, darling girl 
I love so madly? Kill Trophonius ? 
Say ’t not again. I will not forfeit thus 
My safety and my love !—Yet if I don’t, 
That blamed old Pollio ’Il certainly foreclose. 
I could no longer sport a Dunlap hat; 
No lowger purchase campaign shirts from Bonner ; 
Nor even take the Lit. Dilemma dread! 
What shall Ido? Dig, with this tooth-pick, graves 
For pere Trophonius and my hopes of love, 
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Or suffer to the fullest Pollio’s anger? 
Help me, my heart! Come, counsel me, my purse! 
What can I do, when each course seems the worse? 


Scene II.—Syracuse. Banquet Hall in the Proctor’s Palace. TRopHontvs, 
THALES, SicuLus and other Guests, Mrs. Tropuontus, Miss Tropuis 
and Ladies. Guards, Slaves and Waiter. 


Tropn. Now that I’m fairly settled in mine office, 
It is my hope to show to all my friends 
That I’m their friend as well. I will not use 
An over-vigilance in spoiling fun ; 
A Soph. and Freshman racket I’ll allow, 
And let the fellows pass ball on the campus, 
And put a high appraise on Seniors’ rooms.— 
I bid you welcome, Thales. 
Thal. Same to you,— 
I mean, I’m much obliged. 
Troph. But where’s your son ? 
Thal. He’s gota lot of chapel absences, 
And didn’t like to come. 
Troph. (to CurtTvs) Go, bid him come; 
Pll get them taken off.—Good gentles all, 
Welcome you heartily ! 
All. Thanks, noble duke. 
Troph. Let’s all fall to. Waiter, what have you got ? 
Wait. Bouillon so-o-op, sir. 
Sic. Trot it out.—— 
Enter OL. tvs, hastily. 
ol. My lord! 
Troph. What’sup? Speak, Ollius! Really, you’re almost pale! 
Ol. My lord, my tongue cleaves to my topmost mouth, 
Horrorstruck, in having coldly to repeat 
The words I just have heard! 
Troph. Command your tongue 
To do its owner’s will, and tell its tale. 
Ol. Crouch’d in the loyal shade of the Post-office 
(Built to distribute the Princetonian), 
I heard a talk ’twixt Pollio and Celer,-- 
A dreadful talk ! a stabbing, murd’rous talk! 
Thev'd kill thee, great Trophonius, 
(All. Oh, horrid !) that thy sub. 
May be a full-fledged Proctor ! 
Thal. My son, slave? 
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Ol. Pollio planned the crime; Celer’s to do it. 
(All. Oh, horrid !) 
Thal. Thou base shenannygagger! thou poltroon! 
Tell me what say’st thou Celer said to that. 
) Ol. I came away just then. 
Troph. That’s slang, thou knave. 
Half I believe thy tale and half I doubt it.— 
The people all have thought too long on plots 
For the prize story; foiled, they plot ’gainst me, 
And aim to preach The Gosp'l of Communism. 
Most noble Thales, I mistrust your son, 
But still trust you, although you gouge the fellows, 
And have as motto for the bookstore trade, 
E Pluribus Runny-an, sic semper Mac. 
[To Guarps.] Go, snipe on Pollio and Celer! Haste! 
And bring them hither. [Zxeunt Guarps.] Now let's finish grub. 
I’m not afraid of Pollio and Celer ; 
If all they want’s to get a grind on me, 
I say, Let them come on. 
All. Oh! that’s slang too! 


ACT IL. 


Scene I.—Room in Powuic’s House. Powxio seated. Enter CELER 
unperceived. 


ol. Now all my plans bid fair to carry well. 
Young Celer ’II kill Trophonius; I'll accuse him 
Of the foul deed, and see him tried and hanged. 

} That will make me solid with the masses, 
And win the Proctor’s rank. 
Cel. (aside.) Devils of hell! 
Is ’t possible such infamy exists ? 
I’d half resolved to bid him do his worst, 
But sucli words show me what his worst would be. 
The world and [ are better rid the villain. 
I'll stab him with his toothpick ! 
( Approaching.) Miscreant! Fiend ! 
I heard your diabolic utterance, 
And J will make vou solid with the masses,— 
Very solid. [Stabs him.] 


Pol. Ouch!! Come off the nest ! 
You hurt! 
el. That’s what I meant to do, my boy. 
4 [Stabs him repeatedly. ] 
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Pol. Ah-h-h!!! That settles it. Now I am bored! [Dies. 
Cel. I should remark! He’s done for. Now I'll haste 


And hie me to the Proctor’s palace-hall, 

And there relate the deed. I fear no harm: 

I’ve saved Trophonius’ life and killed his foe, 

Saved creams, and saved the love of little Trophie ; 

A good day’s work, I’m sure. [ Exit. 


Scene II.—Same as Act 1, Scene II. 


Tropn. Good friends, we now have come to the dessert ; 
What will you have? 

Siculus. I’ll take vanilla cream, 
And, waiter, bring it in a bowl, you know. 

Thales. Bring in some lemon snaps and—— 

[ Enter Guards, dragging CELER. ] 

lst Guard. Most dread lord, 
We seized the traitor half a block from here, 
Coming this way. 

Cel. Ay, they truly seized me! 
Nabbed me, thwacked me, tore my cutaway, 
Spoiled my tone patent-leathers. What's the rumpus ? 
Why am I haled, assanited on the street, 
By these old blasted Guards ? 

Troph. Speak soft, young man; 
Better your boots be spoiled than I be murdered. 

Cel. (starting). Murdered ? 

Troph. Yes, murdered! murdered / do you hear ? 

Cel. You said it twice. 

Troph. Murdered by you and Polly! 
Think you I’m ignorant of your fell designs ? 
My trusty slave o’erheard the trait’ rous plot, 
And you can’t work it up to take a prize. 

Cel. I swear tu you, I’m innocent, my lord, 
’Tis true that Pollio broached his plan to me, 
But I recoiled in horror, and, instead, 


Assassinated him, your foe! 


All. By gum! 
Troph. 1 don’t believe it. 
Cel. If you doubt my word, 


In Pollio’s house see Pollio’s body lying. 
[ Enter Ciitus, panting. ] 

Cli. I could not find him whom you sent me for, 
But in my search I looked in Pollio’s house, 
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And—fearful sight—I saw his bloody corpse 
Prone on the Eastlake carpet! Even now, 
I’m trembling at the thought. 
Troph. It is enough ; 
Your story’s proved, brave Celer; here’s my hand. 
Mrs. Troph. We shall be pleased to have you call upen us. 
Thal. Though you have killed, you ’ve saved a nobler life. 
Sic. Boy, you ’re a trump! 
All. Let’s whoop her up for Celer! 
Cel. Why is she silent, whose regard I crave ? 
Dearest Trophonia, hast no word for me? [Approaching. 
Trophie (aside}. He is as handsome as a Glee Club tenor, 
And keeps his private graveyard, so it seems ; 
His siders,—well, they’re weak but promising, 
And that new turn-down collar takes the cake. 
How can I help but love him ? 
[To Cet. ] Valiant Celer, 
You ’ve proved your right at least to my esteem. 
Cel. Nay, I would have thy love. Tell me thou lov’st me! 
Tell me! Speak quick! 


Trophie. You must tell yourself 
The answer that best pleaseth you. 
Yel. My life! [Embraces her. 


Troph. Well, well, my friends, that matter settled seems, 
Without so much as saying “by your leave” 
To me. But Celer well deserves his bride: 
Yea more; if not content with what he has, 
Why, he shall be Sub-Proctor, in the place 
Of that false rebel, Polly. Come, let’s drink 
Trophonia’s health and Celer’s, ere we go, 
And celebrate the Fall of Pollio! 


A NOVEL OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


In the year 1766 there appeared in England a novel entitled 
“The Fool of Quality”. Though winning for a short time the 
popular attention, it soon passed into obscurity, so that to-day it 
is almost unknown, even by name. The plot is briefly as fol- 
lows: Harry Clinton, second son of the Earl of Moreland, is 
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stolen away by his uncle.and educated by him during his youth, 
The elder brother then very opportunely dies, Harry returns to 
take his place as heir, and soon after, on the death of his father, 
succeeds to the title and estates. The story is completed by the 
usual marriage. 

The main interest of the book lies in the fact that it attempts 
to portray the society of the times from a stand-point exactly 
opposite to that of other contemporaneous writers. Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne found the originals of their char- 
acters among the most depraved classes of society. Their heroes 
are drunkards, robbers, bullies or libertines ; their heroines are, 
to say the least, immodest, or certainly indelicate. But Harry 
Clinton is a paragon of excellence, mental, moral and physical. 
Sir Charles Grandison is the hero of fiction whom he most 
naturally suggests, though, with all due respect for the de- 
lineator of the “ perfect gentleman,” Harry Clinton is no such 
unconscionable prig as Sir Charles. The development of his 
character is, to be sure, carried to an extravagant, almost 
ridiculous, extreme, but this might be tolerated did not 
all the other characters of the book approach, in greater or 
less degree, his pinnacle of perfection. Taken altogether, they 
form a series of pictures which would soon become monoto- 
nous, even though painted by the master-hand of some artist 
of fiction. We do not believe, however, that Brooke, in his 
descriptions of society, has erred any farther in one direction 
than other writers of his time have in the other. It is difficult 
to imagine the society of the last century so utterly corrupt as it 
is represented in the pages of “ Peregrine Pickle.” Such pictures 
give us as erroneous an impression of the real state of eighteenth- 
century society as the love-sick heroes and heroines of Mrs. 
Southworth and Mrs. Holmes do of the nineteenth. True, Rich- 
ardson and his fellow-authors are greatly superior to any of this 
modern sensational school, but their pictures of society are none 
the less descriptions of but a small, and that the worst, part of 
the social life of their time. Brooke is no more faithful to reality 


than they. He goes quite as far, only in the opposite direction. 
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If, however, we can strike an average between these two ex- 
tremes, we shall obtain a fairly correct picture of the age. Eng- 
lishmen, a century ago, were somewhat coarser and more ignorant 
than those of the present day, but they were healthier and 
heartier, and the scenes of license described by these great novel- 
ists were confined to a comparatively small portion of the com- 


munity. 

The chief defect of the story is its want of unity. Every 
character, when introduced, gives a detailed account of his or her 
life, and these interruptions, breaking in at all times and places, 
destroy all continuity of thought. There are also numerous 
moral, political and social disquisitions brought in whenever a 
chance is presented. Few, indeed, are willing to toil through 
these long, dry sermons. They contain, we grant, really fine 
thoughts, sometimes beautifully set forth. “ When you behold 
thé ruins of some ancient palace, you immediately form an idea 
of its original beauty. Even so, in our present feeble and frac- 
tured state, a discerning eye may discover many traces of man’s 
magnificent ruin; thoughts that wing infinity ; a fancy that cre- 
ates; an imagination that contains a universe; wishes that a 
world has not wherewithal to gratify, and desires that know 
neither end nor bound.” Other thoughts, equally striking, lie 
here and there hidden like gold among the dross of dry, repeti- 
tious platitudes. 

Charles Kingsley calls it “a brave book”, speaking of “ its 
deep and grand ethics, its broad and genial humanity”. Another 
critic declares it “horribly dull and tedious; beneath criticism 
as a fiction, a story or a work of art.” Once more we must seek 
the “medium awreum” between extreme views. “The Fool of 
Quality” is perhaps a dull book, but its story is not without 
merit, and, historically and morally, it serves the purpose for 
which it was written. 
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MY LILIAN. 


Dead is my beautiful Lilian Lee ; 

Her heart is as cold as the cold, dark sea 

Which has stolen her away from me— 
My Lilian! 


She sleeps deep down in an ocean-cave ; 

Far o’er her head the tempests rave ; 

Sweetly she sleeps in her pearly grave— 
My Lilian! 


The mermaids built her that couch of pearls; 
They brushed from her brow the golden curls 
Scattered free by the ocean’s swirls— 

My Lilian! 


Over her slumber guard they keep, 
Over her slumber still and deep; 
If she wake not will they weep? 


My Lilian! 


Dead is my beautiful Lilian Lee ; 
Her pure, sweet face I ne’er shall see ; 
The mermaids keep her away from me— 
My Lilian! 
R. C. H 





=_ 





TENNYSON’S “MAUD”. 


No poet of the present day is read by so large or so enthusi- 
astic a circle as Tennyson. He charms the uneducated and the 
cultured alike with the music of his verse ; he rules supreme over 
the hearts and feelings of all classes of society. _We may there- 
fore ask in all fairness upon what rests this reputation,—whence 
comes this power? No one is ready to rank the poetic genius of 
Tennyson with that of Milton, yet there are few who would not 
prefer reading a single page of “The Princess” or “The Idyls 
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of the King” to a whole book of “ Paradise Lost”. Few minds 
feel at home with Milton. They are forced to admire his intel- 
lectual grandeur, the stately majesty of his language, the vivid- 
ness of his descriptions, the masterly portrayal of his characters; 
but they cannot hear in his poetry an echo of their own feelings ; 
they cannot find there, as in some poets, ideas, of which, though 
they have never taken definite form in their minds, they have 
always been vaguely conscious. Few can find in Milton a 
friend to sympathize with the common joys and griefs of life. 
He seems to live and act in a sphere far above the compre- 
hension of ordinary human minds. 

Tennyson, on the other hand, is in most perfect accord with 
the prevailing phases of human life. He has not the deep earn- 
estness, the true manliness, of Longfellow; nor do we find in 
his poetry traces of deep suffering or an earnest striving to realize 
thé deeper spiritual meaning of human existence. He looks at 
life through the hazy medium of the poet’s fancy. He loves to 
contemplate the beautiful and noble. Whatever is unsightly, 
either in the physical or moral world, jars upon the chords of 
his delicate, poetic nature. But he has no intensity, either of 
admiration or hate. He lives in the dreamy, unreal world of his 
own imagination, where he hears, from time to time, the hoarse 
murmur of the conflict without, in which he never takes an 
active part. He is therefore a pleasant companion when we are 
in that dreamy, listless mood which often steals upon us on a 
hazy summer’s day; when all nature seems asleep, and we are 
loth to break that magic spell to which everything, animate and 
inanimate, yields obedience; or ere the weight of life’s respon- 
sibilities has begun to be a burden to us, and we yield more 
readily to the subtle influence of whim or fancy. 

To this side of Tennyson’s character “ Maud” forms a notable 
exception. Though professedly a love poem, it portrays most 
vividly a stronger, manlier character, and displays a greater 
depth of earnestness and feeling, than can be found in any of 
his other poems. In the opening of the poem we are admitted 
to watch the workings of a mind thoroughly convinced of the 
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hollowness, the falsity, the utter worthlessness of the age in which 


it lives. Is it not natural, we would ask, that a mind which 
loves truth and reality, a mind which is vaguely conscious of 
some high destiny, should be filled, even in our day, with 
gloomy doubts and dark forebodings for the future, when it 
looks out into the world sround it? when it hears all those 
questions which agitated heathen antiquity once more loudly 
claiming to be answered? when it sees men still divided on 
issues which have been co-existent with the-life of man? The 
problem of the origin and destiny of man, which Christianity 
has so often and so successfully solved, is again propounded. 
Doubt, the most insidious of all enemies, presents itself on every 
side. The whole world is seen to be acting a lie. Men pretend 
to believe what they contradict by every action of their lives. 
Every one is a hypocrite. Truth, sick at heart, has deserted us, 
Religion, faith, virtue, all are gone. 

Such is the view of life presented to many a young mind at 
the present day; and the poet, with a master’s skill, has por- 
trayed to us its workings. He has, to be sure, chosen an extreme 
case, as most suitable for his poetic purpose; but it would be an 
easy task to find in real life many a counterpart to Maud’s lover. 
His pessimism is no philosophic creed, believed in only by the 
intellect, and exercising no influence over his heart and life. His 
whole nature burns with indignation at falsehood, avarice, theft 
and every vice which degrades the human race. How bitterly 


he expresses his contempt : 


“ Peace in her vineyard—yes! but a company forges the wine. 

Is it peace or war? better war, loud war by land and sea. 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came vonder round by the hill, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home.”’ 


The idea of suicide continually haunts him, as it must haunt 
every mind which sees nothing good in the world and hopes for 
nothing beyond the grave. This state of his soul is pitiable in- 
deed. The faith of childhood has been given up, and the ship, 
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her moorings cut away, drifts aimlessly upon the stream. 
Whither will it be borne? What can save the man who, enter- 
ing life with high aspirations and a noble love of truth, suddenly 
finds that his generous ambition excites no sympathy, his warm 
enthusiasm awakens no responsive thrill in the breasts of his 
fellow-men? who, weary and disheartened, hastily declares in 


his wrath, “All men are liars” ? 


There is but one way by which 
he can be rescued. Some example of noble humanity must be 
presented to him in whom he may see realized his ideal of what 
man should be. It suits the poet’s purpose that a woman should 
take this character, and in this respect the demands of poetry 
and actual life are in perfect harmony. Nothing influences a 
strong, 
is far truer to nature to represent a man as reconciled to the 
world by the friendship of a woman than by the influence of 


manly nature so deeply as a woman’s gentle purity. It 


another man. 

But misanthropy has taken deep root in his soul, and cannot 
be dislodged without a struggle; and the hand of the artist is 
seen in the delicacy with which the hero’s strife against Maud’s 
increasing influence over him is described. These touches also 
serve a poetic purpose, for they illustrate so naturally the growth 
of the hero’s passion. 

The picture of Maud is complete. She appears in her lover’s 
eyes as the perfect embodiment of purity and truth. If the 
world contains such as she, it cannot be utterly corrupt. To 
raise himself to her level now becomes an object worthy of en- 
deavor, and once more life seems to have an aim. He no longer 
asks, 

“ Must I too creep to the hollow, and dash myself down and die?” 


but joyously exclaims, 


“ Not die; but live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs.” 


As a mere psychological sketch, the poem is now complete. 
The workings of the mind have been pictured in its search after 
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truth, amid perplexity, doubt and despair. The joy of the soul 
has been shown when, after a search which seemed destined to 
lead only to disappcintment, it has at last found the object of its ' 
hope, and rejoices in its possession. ‘The moral aim of the poem is 
to illustrate the causes and cure of misanthropy, and to encourage 
those who still grope in the darkness and find no clue to guide 
them. The poet bids them hope that at length they too shall 
find that human nature is not utterly degenerate, that traces of 
past virtue still exist—the germs of future development. This 
moral addresses itself to all of us with especial emphasis. Every 
young mind would do well to study and master this poem and 
the lessons it teaches. 

The dramatic effect of the poem is vastly increased by the in- 
cidents of the duel and the madness by which it is closed. 
These show us how complete has been the hero’s reconciliation 
with the world. Had his misanthropy been but partially dis- 
pelled, it would have returned with double force after the loss of 
his ideal. Now his views have become widened. No longer 
does he regard truth and purity as existing in a single human 
being only. He embraces the whole race in his sympathy, and 
exclaims : 

“Tt is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. 


I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 
I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assigned.” 


Nowhere in Tennyson’s poems can there be found a finer por- 
trayal of deep hatred against vice, and of more earnest striving 
after the highest and noblest forms of manhood. 


VOICES. 


I HAVE in my possession three of the first numbers of the 
Nassau Monthly, the father of the Lrr. It appeared first in 
February, 1842. Like the Lit., it was published monthly, by 
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an editorial board from the Senior Class. The price of the 
magazine was “ one dollar per annum, payable always in advance. 
All communications to be addressed post-paid to the Editors of 
the Nassau Monthly.” Each number contained thirty-two 
pages, about the size of the pages of our Lir. Unlike the Lir., 
it contained no advertisements whatever. It had an exchange 
list, and among its exchanges were the Classis, of the Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, Ct. ; the Rutgers Literary Miscellany ; 
and the Collegian, of the University of Virginia. 

Contributions to the Monthly were all sent to the editors 
anonymously, and the editors accepted or rejected them without 
knowing their authors. The last part of the paper consists of 
short notes “ To Correspondents ”—that is, to unsuccessful corres- 
pondents. “ Marcus” is assured that he is a “bold and vigor- 
ous writer, but lacks polish,” and has “ more grammatical errors ” 
than the editors “ can find time to correct.” He is consoled by 
being told that he may become an “ excellent writer” at some 
future date, but is advised to “ select a subject that requires 
more thought than his last.” “Q. E. D. is under consideration 
on account of the subject. He may appear in our next.” 
“*¢ Lines,’ signed Loxias, are under consideration.” “*‘ Lines to 
Mary ’ are also under consideration.” The “ Lines on the 
‘Last Farewell’” are very severely commented upon. “So 
pathetic and melancholy is the spirit they breathe, that the printer’s 
devil is so affected by their perusal that his tears efface the im- 
pressions of the type as fast as they are made.” “The piece on 
‘Rivalry’ is fraught with very good ideas and correct senti- 
ments, but they are stale.” “Lines to A. J. partake too much 
of the love they commemorate.” These are a few samples taken 
at random. Thus did the editors of the Nassau Monthly soothe 
their unsuccessful contributors, or ruthlessly drive them to 
despair. 

The successful ones, whose contributions were accepted, were 
most sedate and profound writers. Verily the undergraduate 
taste of 1842 must have been far higher than it is now, or the 
Nassau Monthly would not have been self-supporting at the sub- 
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scription rate of “one dollar per annum” and without adver- 
tisements. Let those who say that the Lit. of to-day, with its 
Voices, its Gossip, its Exchanges, and its Olla-Pod. is heavy, 
glance at a few numbers of the Nassau Monthly. It was 
one vast literary department! Each article was staid and 
instructive. And that was not all. Each number contained at 
least three poems! ! 

Most of the articles are well written, and differ in no respect 
from the heaviest undergraduate productions of our own day ; 
but those relentless editors, with their sarcastic remarks “'To 
Contributors,” seem to have been determined that not a single 
smile should brighten the grave and dignified features of their 
magazine. A series of College Portraits of the “ Rail Honor 
Man,” the “ First Honor Man,” the “College Bore,” &c., seem 
to promise a little humor, but their author was either one of those 
frowning editors or stood in mortal dread of those terrible beings, 
for he has made these fun-promising subjects the texts of very 
instructive and dry discourses. 

The Lrt. may truly be proud of its solid and puritanical old 
ancestor, but at the same time it may well rejoice in the more 
modern freedom which it enjoys. 


GEORGE Exror shows, through one of her characters, the utter 
worthlessness of a life devoted to the writing of books for which 
the world has no need. No doubt many have thought that Mr. 
Casaubon, as represented in his lifework upon the “ Key to All 
Mythologies,” is a picture somewhat overdrawn; yet few more 
natural characters can be found in fiction. If we knew the his- 
tory of all who have toiled in the field of authorship, we would 
find scores of Casaubons in the list. In the literature of every 
people there have been multitudes of writers whose volumes 
have been absolutely worthless to humanity and have served 
only to mark the folly of their authors. 

“Of making many books there is no end,” said the wisest of 
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men, and he might truthfully have added, “ Multitudes of these 
are vanity and vexation of spirit.” By the plaintive tone of his 
comment it would appear that useless authors were in existence 
even in Solomon’s time, and that even he had been annoyed by 
their scribbling. In fact, in every epoch of history the love of 
authorship has entered minds possessing neither wit nor culture ; 
and in consequence literature has been flooded with books of 
corresponding worthlessness. Then, too, some authors have 
written merely for the purpose of displaying their learning or 
conceit, of explaining some pet theory, or of defending some un- 
important argument. By this class have been issued thousands 
of volumes upon the same subject, differing so slightly from one 
another that a hundredth part of their number would have been 
amply sufficient. 

Another class of useless authors is made up of those who have 
possessed vast learning, but who, through a lack of judgment, 
have misemployed their talents in writing upon unimportant 
subjects. William Prynne, in the time of Milton, wrote so 
much that his contemporaries called him “ Voluminous Prynne.” 
All agreed that he was learned, but all agreed, too, that not 
one of his forty-odd books was any worthy addition to the litera- 
ture of his day. His most important book, the “ Histriomastrix,” 
written against the sin of stage-acting, is a quarto volume of 
more than a thousand pages, containing quotations from hun- 
dreds of ancient and modern authors bearing upon the subject. 
Yet, on account of its trivial theme, the book was considered 
unimportant from the first, and is still so considered, save as an 
example of what may be accomplished by learning without judg- 
ment to direct it. 

In our day books are so numerous that the most insatiable 
book-worm can work his way through comparatively few of 
them. Time is now so important that trashy literature should 
not occupy the attention of busy minds. New books should not 
be written unless a real necessity or demand exists for their 
birth. That author must be regarded as a nuisance to humanity 
who would thrust worthless effusions upon a busy world. His 
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writings, like the barren fig-tree of Scripture, should be left 
by the wayside to wither and perish of neglect. 


- ——_- <> + ________ 


A SUGGESTION was made in the Lit., some time ago, which 
has never received the attention it deserved. It was that there 
be added to the Cannon Exercises on Class Day an address from 
a representative of the three under-classes. The plan suggested 
was that a member of the Junior Class be elected, who should 
make a brief reply, in the name of the undergraduates, to 
the address of the President of the Senior Class. Such an 
oration would be far from deserving the charge of gush or 
vapid sentimentality. Class-feeling, or rather class-enmity, how- 
ever strong it may be between Freshmen and Sophomores during 
the rush and cane-spree period, rapidly disappears after that time. 
The classes are thrown together in so many ways that there is a 
great deal more familiarity between them than at most institu- 
tions of the size of Princeton, Thus, by the time a class gradu- 
ates, many of its members have formed close ties and intimate 
friendships with those they leave behind. It would be highly 
appropriate, that some expression be given to the regret of 
the under-classes at the parting, and this presents itself as the 
best plan. The adoption of it would add but little time te the 
Class Day exercises, and would greatly increase their interest 
for all. 

ee 

ONE who has the benefit of a collegiate education, and employs 
his time to the best advantage, no doubt gains a great deal of 
mental discipline, and acquires more or less really solid knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless, the hardest student often feels that if some 
change were made in the regular curriculum he might derive 
more benefit from some important study. A feeling akin to this 
influences us. Why is it, we ask, that in the first two years of 


our College work there must be a continual grind at lessons 
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which, although they do afford a great deal of mental discipline, 
are not stepping-stones directly to higher pursuits ? 

We think that some subject pertaining to the study of the 
mind—logic, for example—would prove more beneficial in 
Sophomore than in Junior year. It may be said that we are not 
far enough advanced to enter into this field of knowledge, because 
the studies of the mind are necessarily deep. Yet we are not 
supposed to have been admitted to College with minds altogether 
untrained and without the power of taking up a hard subject 
and pursuing it closely. What has our prep. school work done 
for us if this is the case, and for what does our Freshman year 
count? That year is designed, and properly so, for pure mental 
discipline, and for placing all students, both those who have had 
a “good prep.” and those who have not, upon an equal footing. 
But must Soph. year be just the same? Undoubtedly, mental 
discipline should still be the main end, but might we not branch 
off a little into something more definite in its results? Logie is 
one of the best disciplinary studies in the world, while it also 
opens the gates for more recondite pursuits. If this branch were 
opened ‘to us in Sophomore year, those who desire it would gain 
almost a year for philosophical studies. We think the alteration 
proposed is advisable, and earnestly ask the Faculty and Trustees 
to consider it. 

>_> - 

PRINCETON men seem to be fully alive to their needs and 
desires in the way of additions to the Faculty. Everything 
shows this. The suggestion has been made that Princeton does 
not afford enough esthetic culture, and that before long Pro- 
fessors of Poetry and of Art would become necessary luxuries, 
(u. i. d.) Such an innovation would be welcome. Then too 
we have growls, every now and then, from distressed “ pollers ” 
who are evidently disgusted with the present musical taste of 
Old Nassau. With the greatest velemence they cry out against 
the vocalization and instrumentation of budding “ genii” in their 
neighborhood, and demand a Professorship of Music. I am far 
from decrying these strivings after a higher “culchaw.” In fact, 
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I agree heartily with all such aspirations, believing that a Col- 
lege which could produce so many and so persistent drummers 
as Princeton did recently must have many who are imbued with 
the love of music. But I wish to call attention to the great 
change in sentiment implied by such desires. Our grandfathers, 
in their College days, would have been very much surprised if 
told that they needed collegiate chairs of poetry and music. Who 
knows but the advance of civilization which has already brought 
with it such a broadening of the field of education, may bring us 
to see not only these aspirations and cravings satisfied, but others 
much more far-reaching? For instance, we now have an in- 
structor in gymnastics to teach us how to increase our bodily 
strength. Why should he not have his work supplemented by 
that of an instructor in dancing to aid us in increasing our bodily 
grace? The world is hardly far enough advanced at present for 
the serious making of such a suggestion, but that proves only 


that we are ahead of the times in thus hinting at it. 


WE have always thought that each new Lit. board should as- 
sume control with the March instead of the May number. | In 
the first place, a May number is a hard one for a green board to 
“get out.” The demoralizing effects of the Spring vacation do 
not soon pass away, and. the malady known as Spring fever does 
occasionally infect editorial sanctums. The weather is warm and 
balmy, the woods inviting, and a new editor often has to fight 
against more than ordinary flesh and blood can stand, in his 
maiden efforts. The first two numbers coming in the third term, 
so near the final examinations, have a tendency to dissuade 
the “pollarically ”-inclined Junior from trying for the Liv. 
board ; but if the volume began with the March number, by the 
time the May number would engage the attention of the newly- 
fledged editor, it would be an old story and easy work for him. 
But there is a better reason still—one which Seniors will appre- 
ciate. The final of finals, “ze grande finale,” the examination 
for fellowships and prizes, begins to be uncomfortably near for the 
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Senior editor by the middle of second term, and he would fain 
lay down his pen and bend all his energies to the home-stretch. 
As it is, he only has the first six weeks of the third term in which 
he has no Lit. work to do, while the monotony of that term is 
relieved every week or ten days by a final examination. From 
the very nature of the case, the class of men who aspire to the 
Lir. and Princetonian—for the same remarks apply to both— 
contains many if not most of the men who try for honors at 
Commencement. Take ’81’s board, for example. Reckoning on 
hearsay, three out of the six Senior editors of T’he Princetonian 
board intend to try for a fellowship or prize, while on the Lyrr., 
every editorial eye, with one or two exceptions, is said to be 
anxiously looking in the same ambitious direction. 

Now if it were only possible for them to step down and out 
after finishing the February instead of the April number, as now, 
they would have time to make a “spurt” for Commencement. 
Not only would Nos. I. and IT. of each volume be better, but 
the exit of each board could be made more brilliant under the 
proposed régime. Second term is conducive to hard work, and 
on a February number the out-going board could, if a “ Voice” 


“ 


will admit of slang, make a “cold tear,” and could depart from 


the editorial firmament leaving a trail of glory behind. 


EDITORIALS. 


Our ATTEmPTs during the past few weeks to encourage com- 
petition for the prize story have convinced us that the story-tell- 
ing ability of the College is by no means sufficiently cultivated. 


The almost invariable answer to our requests was: “ Why, I 
couldn’t write a story if I tried; haven’t got it in me.” And 
the most despairing entreaties did little, as a general thing, to 
pierce the armor of this belief. 


Cc 
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If the constant efforts of the Lit. this year shall succeed in 
awakening an interest in the direction of imagination and fiction, 
and do it without descending from the high literary position to 
which its past reputation entitles it, we shall feel that we have 
accomplished something in addition to the mere continuance of 
its publication. We shall feel that a very important department 
of literary work has received an impetus, given in one of those 
institutions from which we are to look for some of the best lit- 
erary talent of the future. If that literary talent is to concern 
itself, as it should, with fiction, description and verse, as well as 
philosophy and criticism, some preliminary work is as necessary 
as essay writing is for the graver kinds of discussion. And this 
preliminary work here in College is what we are arguing for. 

Now it is matter for astonishment that in a College of five 
hundred men, all of whom can write better or worse, there 
should be found scarcely any who have attempted to produce 
anything in the way of light literature. We write essay after 
essay, and most of them interest no one but the writer. Some 
of them are hastily and superficially composed ; others are put 
together with care and study and a heavy extra expense in kero- 
sene. But they are commonly so dreadfully heavy ; so unread- 
able! Why must these be the staple College productions? Why 
is a premium always put upon them—the solider they are the 
better—and no encouragement given to the powers of narration 
and description, of fancy and imagination? Why does a student 
feel it his bounden duty to fill page after page with preternatu- 
raily mature thoughts upon any topic to order, and keep a rein 
all the time upon the inventive powers which nature has in some 
degree given to every man? 

The domain of fiction and imagination is, with proper restric- 
tions, as profitable a field to work as any other. It certainly ex- 
ercises talents which ordinary essay writing does not. If any 
cherish the hope of ever being literary men of mark, let them 
know that the best practice for it does not consist wholly in 
critical or discursive writing. They must originate. They must 
invent. They must create. In their efforts at the creative 
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element, they may at first come far below the standard which 
they attain in the critical; but development in the latter is 
limited, in the former it is not. What literary critic could ever 
hope to rival Shakespeare? Practice in using your imagination 
may in the future carry you to illimitable heights; in criti- 
cism, discussion, argument, there can be no opportunity to rise 
very high. And even if this development is not gained, 
practice will have been given the imagination, which needs it 
just as much as the intellectual talent. 

The moral of all this philosophical meandering is that too 
little attention is paid to the inventive power here in College. 
You who read this page may have that same inventive power in 
you, capable of things which would astonish you. You smile, 
perhaps. Have you ever proved it incapable? Have you ever 
given it any chance to assert itself? Think up some plot for a 
story. Go back in memory for some subject for a fanciful 
sketch. Try and work up, in writing, some odd character. The 
work, even if not a success, will pay in the doing, and will 
prove both pleasant and profitable. 


-_ > > <Q 


PRINCETON is nothing if not conservative. Changes are gen- 
erally made slowly. But there is one innovation which the ex- 
perience of several other Colleges has shown to be well worthy 
of our most careful consideration, if not of adoption. We refer 
to the representation of the alumni in the Board of Trustees. The 
subject has been mentioned before in the Lrr.; but it may well 
be recalled to our attention. Of course, as all know, there are 
several graduates of the College on the board; but they are not 
there, in any sense, as representatives. While we offer no plan, 
the following may be taken as a suggestion of what we mean. 
Let a few additional members of the board be elected by the 
alumni, to hold office for a term of years, and let the terms be so 
arranged that one man will go out and his place be filled again 
by election each year. Such a change will benefit all concerned. 
The board itself will profit by the yearly infusion of new blood. 
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This Board of Trustees is a very close corporation ; and such 
bodies are generally in danger of stagnation. We say this with 
all due respect; nay, with rejoicing at the thought that the 
“ close corporation ” now under consideration is as yet an excep- 
tion to this rule. But it is of the system that we complain; the 
system is at fault; and the system will remain in force and may 
degenerate in the hands of the present board’s successors. The 
addition of a few “alumni members” will go far to prevent all 
danger of a fault in this direction, The alumni, too, and the 
whole College will derive advantage from such a change. It is 
self-evident that whatever serves to keep alive the interest that 
graduates feel for their Alma Mater, to strengthen the bond of 
union between Princeton and Princeton men, is sure to be a 
ereat rood to the College and to all her sons. How ean this 
better be done than by placing in their hands the election of a 
part of Princeton’s overseers and governors? The only objec- 
tion that can, so fur as we see, be raised, is based on the theory 
that the graduates of Princeton are incompetent to perform these 
duties or will neglect them. We do not believe there is any 
foundation in truth for such an argument. Confide to the 
Princeton alumni this trust, lay upon them this responsibility, 
and rest assured that they will not be careless or slothftul in per- 


forming their new duties. 


We Are fairly back again to the comforts and discomforts of 
College life. Perhaps one of the things that strikes us most 
forcibly, as we come back from well laden tables and good home 
cookery, is the fact of the existence of the Club. The Club, so 
far as we know, is a Princeton institution. Almost nowhere 
else are the students compelled to band together in defensive 
organizations and seek out some oily-tongued—and oily-cooking— 
landlady, to confide themselves to her tender mercies. Nowhere 
else is their confidence so ill rewarded. Club cooking is the 
sworn enemy of the stomach. What avail health lectures when 
the insidious landlady plots with her edibles against the possi- 
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bility of care for that organ? Frying is the main mode of pre- 
paring food here; and frying, the doctors tell us, is the mode 
most conducive to indigestion and dyspepsia. Yet when every- 
thing is remorselessly fried that can be, what can moderation 


and care do but starve ? 


Even the highest. priced clubs are not 
free from this fault. 

It would seem that Princeton College is rich and influential 
enough to be able to afford a handsome Commons hall. Then 
we might get good board at fair prices and not have to depend 
upon the town, But until then, it is the duty of club leaders to 
demand improvement. Theirs is the duty and the responsi- 
bility. The others only suffer individually, and, man-like, will 
sooner suffer than make a fuss. Let the club leaders take the 
matter in hand, and demand better and more wholesome cookery. 
Speaking for the College, we do not ask for five meals a day ; 
we do not crave ten courses for dinner, and wine-sauce on each 
course ; but we do want good cooking and considerably less 


larc | ° 


THERE Is one branch of athletics whose career in this College 
seems to be terminated for some time to come. Of course the 
gentle reader knows to what we refer. The result of the race 
last June inv Philadelphia was, we are sure, a surprise to most 
Princeton men. Not that any one had confident expectations of 
victory. Princeton’s previous record in boating had not been 
such as to warrant any so flattering hopes. But certainly all, 
with the possible exception of the “ I-told-you-so” grumblers, 
expected that the crew would row such a race as to reflect credit 
on the College—would, at least, press the winner closely. It 
was a disagreeable surprise to see what was practically a repeti- 
tion of the result a year before—a close race between Columbia 
and the University of Pennsylvania, with Princeton a bad third. 
That this failure was not due to any act of Providence, nor to 
that convenient “ Princeton bad luck ” of which we hear some- 
times, is self-evident. That the fault did not lie in the weakness 
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of the men in the boat is plain from the statistics and from their 
condition when the race was over. Further than this we do not 
care to press our inquiries. Suffice it to say that the experiment 
of a revival of boating has been tried, and has met once more 
with failure; and, what’s more, in a year when the prospects 
seemed most flattering ; when the material for the crew was most 
promising ; when no accident nor unfortunate sickness occurred 
to explain the defeat. We woul! not say that there is here a 
proof that Princeton is doomed to certain defeat if she should 
try her fortune again. But this is certain: that it will be found 
impossible to induce Princeton men to support again the expense 
of sending a crew to Philadelphia. In fact, some men (we hope 
but few) are so dishonorable as to repudiate their subscriptions 
of last year. This should not be. If the old subscriptions are 
paid up, the association can probably get out of debt; and that, 
even if we do give up boating, is something that, as all will see, 
ought to be done. Let those who have given their promises to 
pay make it a point of honor to settle up their just debts, that 
the Princeton Boating Association may die solvent. 


ooo 


Ir Is necessary, as well as customary, to urge especially upon 
the members of the Junior class the necessity of contributing to 
the Lir. The Board are resolved to make no nominations un- 
deserved, even if we do not name a full board; and one or two 
hastily-written articles will by no means insure a nomination. 
Careful, steady work will be needed, and it should begin right 
off. The editors will look with a more affectionate regard upon 
those who begin early and contribute to the Fall numbers, in- 
stead of putting the work off until the Spring. We speak not 
only to the Juniors, but to the Seniors and to the under-classmen 
as well. Members of our own class will not, we hope, consider 
themselves exempt from contributing, as it is upon their work 
in great measure that we must depend. And Sophs. and Fresh- 
men would do well to begin now and lay a good foundation for 
an after trial for the editorship. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


‘OcToBER 15tTH—Republican escapade at Hightstown. 
OcToBER 16TH--College cleared out to hear Beb Ingersoll at Trenton. 
OcToBER 19TH—Cane spree. Canes: ’83, 16}; ’84, 94. 


OcToBER 20TH—Mr. Goldie’s Benefit Exhibition in the Gym...... Evening, 
J. O. Contest. Prizes awarded: Ist, R. D. Harlan; 2d, P. Van Dyke; 3d, J. 
M. Wilson; 4th, J. D. Hubbard; Maclean, R. D. Harlan. 

OcToBER 23p—Foot-ball: University vs. Stevens. Score—University, 6 
goals, 6 touch-downs; Stevens, 0. 

OcToBER 29TH—College election. Result of vote: Republicans—Haynes, 
President; Day, Vice President, and Jackson, Governor—267. Democrats— 
Wills, President, and Hemphill, Vice President, 115; Dunn, Governor, 116. 
Total vote—Republicans, 267; Democrats, 116; Republican majority, 151. 


OcToBER 3lst—Dr. Sheshadrai in town again. 


NOVEMBER 2p—Foot-ball: University vs. Rutgers. Score—University, 8 
goals, 4 touch-downs; Rutgers, 0. 


NOVEMBER 6TH—Foot-ball: University vs. University of Pennsylvania. 
Score—University, 1 touch-down; University of Pennsylvania, 0...... Fresh- 
men vs Pennington. Score—Freshmen, 3 goals, 3 touch-downs; Penning- 
ton, 0. 


79, Pui~ippus MILLER, referee at the U. of Pa. game. Plays on the 
U. of Pa. team. 


’79, Smock, ditto. 
’80, Dutcx Livrxcoon, cutting up at the Jeff. Medical. 
80, DEVEREUX, taking a P. G. in the School of Science. 


’80, “ LAzarus” HEINEKEN, smiled on the campus lately. 
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’81, Van ALEN, welcomed back after his sickness. 


’81, VANDERBURGH, made a “spec.” on election. Hence this style. 


“ CoME away, sir.” 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY—star-gazing. 

THANKs to November 2d, the drums are silent ! 

Isn’T IN ABOUT TIME for the Gym. exercises to begin ? 
Gov. McCLELLAN in town recently at a social gathering. 
TWENTY-FIVE BICYCLEs in College, and a Bicycle Club. 


Tue Foor-Batu Rutes are a decided improvement on those of last year, 


both in clearness and general get-up. 


THE NUMBER of Whig Hall members is 176, not 166 as stated in the 
Bric-i-Brac. 

Pror. McMILLAN has added to the already fine engineering laboratory a 
miniature compound engine of his own design. It is finished in polished 


brass, and is intended solely for instruction. 


Don’T LEAVE YOUR BOOKS in the entries any more than you can help. 


“ Dar seems ter be er great moral influence ’round hyar somewhar.” 


Iv HAS BEEN discovered that Laing has been a member of Whig for seven 
years. How is that, Iste? 
THERE WAS a prig Senior of fashion, 
Who grew a dear, dainty moustache on; 
But in his pic-taw 
You'd be blamed if you saw 
There was anything for him to mash on. 
Mr. Suorty to jolie fille—“ Princeton is the highest point in the State.” 
J. F.—“ Yes; the highest point of bliss.” 


Prex.—“ Gentlemen, this place [the chapel] is not a voting place!” A 


voice—“ No; it is a polling place.’— Targum. 


Davy WIL1s says he has received the following telegram from Georgia : 
“A pound-master has been elected by the Democrats. Great enthusiasm 
prevails.” 


Onz Sentor—“ I wish I could put another back on Winton.” Another— 
“Pshaw! All we want is a half-back.” 


AT A RECENT MARRIAGE the bride was a young lady who had been a great 
flirt. When the minister asked the usual question, “ Who gives this woman 
away?” a young fellow present said, “I can, but I won’t.”—Ex. 
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It Is ESTIMATED that Pach has gotten off the “ full” joke nine hundred and 
sixty-three consecutive times. Now get up something new, not fresh. 


THe INSTRUMENTAL CLUB, after faithful practice, now plays admirably. 
Nothing need be said of our Glee Club, which is always good. 


SOPHS., THE THIRD story of North is no place to start a dairy, and if you 
must slap around your national color, spare the gentle cow. 


North Epwarps seems to be haunted. What does it mean? “ Hullo! 
John Smith! Hul-lo-o-o-0, Jo-o-o-hn Smith!” Who is it—the ghost of 
Pocohontas ? 

Beware this yell! 
Remember well 


The sell of the ‘‘C. C.”’ caramel! 


” 





SENIOR READING Times, Prof. calling roll—“ Mr. R Sen., with a 


start—-“ Not prepared, sir.” 


“ Dr. McCosu says that of four hundred students under him in philosophy, 
who have graduated at Princeton, only four graduated sceptics.” —Concordien- 
sis. Wrong again. Four out of two thousand, dear. 


IT REMAINS an open question whether B——m’s jaw is made of cast iron 
or steel. “ Pshaw, I don’t mind a little kick like that.” 


“ BonNER ” is reported to have made $2000 in 3 N. E. 


THe RepusBticans paraded their little horn the other night. “And behold, 
in this horn was a mouth speaking great things.” See Dan. vii, 8, 21. 
[The “Olla-Pod.” man is a Democrat. See reference.—Ebs. ] 


THE MEMBERS of the Lrr. board acknowledge the receipt of a gold quarter 
apiece from our printer, Mr. Sharp. ‘These tokens of good will merit our 
thanks. Eighty-one’s board will keep the gifts as mementoes of the kindly 
relations that have existed between us, as well as of the good work that Mr 
Sharp has done for the Lr. 


WovLpn’T IT save space to put the names of the non-ushers on the J. O. 
programmes, instead of those who do officiate ? 


Brooms AND BonFIREs cannot keep up with the falling leaves of Demo- 
cratic hopes. 


Is rT the office of the Faculty to serve as suspenders for College breeches ? 
—Ex. 


THEY SAY a certain club landlord used to be so mean that he gave the fel- 
lows toothpicks and water, and allowed them to sit on the back fence and 
drink in the east wind. 
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Ist Sen. (rushing in)—“ Half-holiday to-morrow afternoon! Election day!” 


2d Sen —“ Confound it; I haven’t a single recitation ! 
; g 


Ride a Greek Horse 

To the end of the course, 
To see a crack Senior pass on a crack horse ; 
Cribs on his fingers and cribs in his clothes, 
He shall have 90 wherever he goes. 


WHat THEATRE should fashionable clergymen attend? Tony Pastor’s. 


Bos INGERSOLL’s morning salutation in the next world: “ Hell-o, hell-o, 
hell-o, hell-o !” 


McCosn’s “ Band and Druim-Major Manual” is advertised. Any relation? 


Two Cannons in the College Quad, one big and one little, both spiked, 
rusted and half-buried. 

Two Canons in the College code, “I. L. P.”’* and “ M. P.,”+ both spiked, 
rusted and half-buried. 


“ CoursE oF NaturRAL Setection”—D., P., S., S. 


Brste RecrtatTion.—Prof.—-“ Mr. W., what do you consider to be the 
origin of evil?” Mr. W.—“ Unable to state, sir.” Sotto voce, while taking 
his seat, “ Guess we might as well set the old bow down at once, and be done 
with it.” 


Pror.—“ Which is the most delicate of the senses?” 

Sen —“ The sense of touch.” 

“Give an example. 

“ My chum can feel his mustache, but no one can see it.’””—Concordiensis. 


A Democratic member of the Faculty is said to have prayed for Protec- 
tion. There’s a screw loose somewhere. 


S. S. Pror. Tro Mintnc Encineers.—“ Gentlemen, each of you provide 
himself with a candle.” 
M. E 


“No, sir; we don’t want a procession.” 


9” 


“ Won’t torches do, sir ? 





To PREVENT MISAPPREHENSION, O. P. suggests that the name of the J. O. 
Contest be expanded to Junior Oratorical Biblical-Exegetical Contest. Also, 
that secular music be dispensed with, as it is not in keeping with sacred dis- 


course. ’82, take notice. 


’84 HAS FOLLOWED ’83’s lead in adopting the College colors as uniform 
colors. It is a sensible idea. Let future classes do likewise. 





* In Loco Parentis + Matriculation Pledge. 
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Pror Y.—“ As far as the mutual action of the planets is concerned, the 
country is safe.” Figuratively suggestive. 


THE CoLUMBIA Spectator, speaking of Princeton, says: “ Lawn tennis is 
booming. No less than a dozen very excellent courts are laid out on the 
South Campus.” 


Pror. A. says acts produce moral states. Nonsense. Can any Act, for in- 


stance, make Connecticut a moral State while Yale is in it ? 
“Mr. V., what objections can you mention against this subject ?” 
9» 


Sleepy Sen.—‘t What’s the subject, Professor ? 
“That'll do, sir.” Hard luck, Van. 


“Iw Fact, gentlemen, there are very few wills that have no bias.” Is that 
so, Davy? Up for the Solid South ! 


Ir WAS REAL KIND in those six Freshmen to try and get the College a 


holiday Nov. 2d. 


Our E. C., the Princetonian, remarks that Princeton is 15 inches behind in 
rain. Won’t our E. C. take that back now ? 


APROPOS OF THE POEM in our last number: 


**Oh, what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse open sleigh! ”’ 


Tue Seniors play foot-ball at noon every day back of Witherspoon. 
It is a very pleasant pastime for ’81’s last days. Join. Professionals ruled 
out. And, by the way, wouldn’t it be a good idea to organize .a scrub team 
among the entry servants for the benefit of the windows ? 


KEEP YOUR CAMPAIGN suITs for the Inauguration Celebration next March. 
CAN’T WE HAVE our Library open Sunday afternoons, too ? 


Two THINGS MORE, Mr. Ord. Water in the Gym., and a plank walk be- 


tween the Halls. 


First SPEAKER in the J. O. Contest. Gestures toward the other speakers 
on his right: “ This is the Beast with the Seven heads, which ariseth,” &c. 


SUMMER-TIME a year ago. Miss K.(who has been in Princeton)—“ Is this 
your last year in Princeton, Mr. X.?” 
He (proudly )—“ Yes, my last year.” 
She—“ Your school is almost a mile from the College, is it not?” Cruel! 


HARE AND Howunps is becoming more popular than ever this fall. We 
hope that at least one run will be made every week after the foot-ball season 
is over. 














College Gossip. 


THE wise SENIOR foreseeth trouble and selleth his room, but the simple 


hold on and get roped 


CHAPEL AT HALF-PAST FOUR has begun again. With all due respect to the 
authorities, it is a needless change. While it accommodates a few who like 
to have lectures curtailed, it inconveniences the great majority, to whom the 
afternoon working hours are valuable and the extra half hour for recreation 


a bore. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


THE IDEAL Gossip is a woman. It is generally admitted that an old maid 
has always taken the first prize in a gossiping contest. We have on this ac- 
count always believed that this department should not have been established 
until Princeton should join the 170 co-ed. institutions in the United States. 
But instruction is a great improver, and a man can imitate, if he cannot be, 
an old maid. We have often been an honorary member of church sewing 
societies—a sort of visiting statesman, as it were—and we will try to show 
that the many lessons there given have not been wasted on an indocile pupil. 
We will just let our tongues rattle on and tell you all the news. If there is 
no logical arrangement very evident, it must be remembered that a Gossip 
never studied Division in Logic. He just unlocks his jaw and lets it run, 
regardless of,order, until 1700 words are out. Indeed, we think if the Gossip 
comes up to the normal spinster standard, the same story could be told of him 
which the famous Kentucky orator, Tom Marshall, told on Congressman Joe 
Blackburn, of the same state: “If Samson had gotten hold of Joe Black- 
burn’s jaw, instead of that ass’s, instead of there being only a thousand Phil- 
istines killed, there wouldn’t have been a (ahem !)—blessed Philistine 
left on the face of the earth.” All ready! Open the throttle, s-s-s-s! There 
she goes! Watch out, Philistines! 

Tire age of superstition and tyranny has gone: that of reform and liberal- 
ism has succeeded. At Harvard the Library is open on Sundays; attendance 





on recitations is optional for all classes, though men of low degree must not 
cut too often, the Faculty being the judges of when it has been often 
enough ; Seniors are considered pious enough to be excused from church. 
Why, down here we are “too pious”; at least a late lamented graduate has 
so informed an astonished public, though our own private opinion is that we 
Princetonians are not angels, and that Seniors are no exceptions to the rule. 
But our seraphic graduate is gone to his reward—to the Library—where he is 
an amanuensis and has charge of the Theological alcove ; but that comforting, 
modest assurance will “long keep his memory Greene in our souls.” Better 
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news still comes from Harvard. Morning chapel is to be discontinued after 


this year. Mingled with the joyful congratulations which we send to our 
brethren at Harvard, a feeling of sadness steals over us, when we think that 
no more can the Harvard Senior, as one of our Lit. board has done, come 
to chapel in his robe de nuit, eye-glasses and ulster; no more can the Cam- 
bridge student eat his morning meal with overcoat on, hat in hand, and take 
a toothpick and run. Morning chapel has its uses. It cultivates self-control, 
as profanity then becomes a besetting sin. It swells the doctors’ bills, by in- 
creasing dyspepsia. It is conducive to early rising and rapid toilet-making 
and is splendid practice for a hundred-yard dash.—At Williams, President 


bacco principles so far as to attend a 


Chadbourne has reiaxed his anti-to 
smokers’ party given by Gen. Garfield. Oh, Chad, how could you ?—The 
Beloit nine, after due and careful consideration on the part of the faculty, 
has been allowed to go to Racine (only a few miles distant) and play a match 
game. The imagination draws a touching picture of the departure of the 
nine. The faculty stands with tearful eyes on the front steps of the College 
offices, and cries out in unison: “ Ta, ta, boys; be good, and come back as 
soon as the game is over—before dark. Don’t fight.’ 

We noticed of late several passages in the Harvard papers, especially in 
the Echo, referring to a Bible whose appearance Harvard students were 
anxiously awaiting. We thought the New Revision could not be the ex- 
pected book, so we examined the matter, and found that the Bible is a nick- 
name for the Printed Rules and Regulations of the College! We suppose 
this is students’ slang, for we cannot think the College authorities would call 
the College Laws The Book of Harvard. If it is in the province of a gossip 
to be grave, we would say that we were pained to see that an enlightened 
College public could tolerate such a familiar handling of things which should 
be held sacred. The word Bible has been associated by the reverential affec- 
tion of a world with but One Book, which certainly cannot have lost its 
claim for respect even upon liberal Harvard. 

There is a Pete McGinnis in Harvard, but no Bonner. The oppressed 
students are rebelling, and we suggest that J. B.S. take a P. G. in book-selling 
at Cambridge. Harvard ’84 “is a wicked and perverse generation, seeking 
afier signs,” and some of their number are on trial for petit larceny. At the 
same favored place they take chapel cold, even on midwinter mornings. The 
amount of consumption is, notwithstanding, very large. They had, during 
campaign times, a drum corps numbering fifty-five drums and fifteen fifes. 
Their uniform consisted of a white 35-cent beaver. Profanity became so 
common that the faculty forbade all drumming in the College grounds and 
buildings. It is said that, in consequence of this, Sleepy, their drum major, 
died of a broken heart after the cruel ukase was proclaimed. 

Many things of interest have been transpiring at Yale. At present the 
undergraduate mind is violently exercised over the question, “Shall Yale go 


to England and row Oxford and Cambridge ?” 


The indications are that they 
will not. Yale has been trying the forfeit game again, thistime with Rutgers. 
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During October, Rutgers was to have played foot-ball with Yale, on a certain 
Saturday. They telegraphed on the Thursday preceding the game that they 
could not play on that Saturday, and asked fora postponement. The foot-ball 
management decided that, in this and all similar cases, games should be de- 
clared forfeited to Yale. The Trinity team were forced, for some reason, to 
disband a few days before their game with Yale. We suppose that game was 
declared to be nine goals to nothing in Yale’s favor. 

The Yale Record thinks Mike Flaherty, the Jndex man, has “too muchee 
d n in chin-chin.” This year they say Wany, Weady, Weaky, at New 


Haven. Linonia has again breathed her last, and there is a new theatre— 





Carll’s (!) Theatre—just opposite the College. They are endeavoring to per- 
suade the faculty to abolish the eight o’clock prayers on Sunday morning. 
They can’t sleep until 10.30, as we do on Sunday mornings. Poor fellows! 


EXCHANGES. 


“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macbeth, Act I., Se. ITI. 


ALADDIN, IN THE genii easily summoned to his aid, had a resource which 
we often envy when the wheel of time brings around the periodical visit of 
our devil with his importunate demands for copy. We sympathize with the 
writer for the “ Portfolio” of the Yale Lit. when he says, “‘ What an appalling 
sensation to feel every day, that something is to be written if life is to be 
nourished. Something must be written to order. Now, if these pieces written 
to order were like clothes made to order, and better than those ready-made 
articles not manufactured for any particular use, but simply from love of 
manufacture, with hope of use in future, if, I say, they were better than spon- 
taneous growth, why then all would be well—but they never are. Ah, ‘ Port- 
folio,’ little do you know when you appear in your variegated and, at times, 
brilliant dress, little do you know the toil and irksome brain-work spent on 
your tawdry costume. When harlequin comes out in red and blue spangles, 
with his frolic and fun, seldom do people think of the busy hands and needles 
that worked late at night at the costumer’s, or the hard life of the actor 
beneath the disguise.” We are in even worse condition than this writer, 
for we not only must write to order, but have not even the liberty to 
choose what we will write about. Here are our exchanges to be reviewed, 
some three score of them, of all kinds and conditions—monthlies, bi-weeklies 
and dailies; good, bad and indifferent, with a large preponderance of the 
latter class. Although we cannot help feeling the paltriness and crudity of 
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a great deal of our College writing, as every exchange editor must, yet we see 
much that is really good and worthy, as well as bright and witty, and much 
more that would be so if the writers’ powers had equaled their intentions, 
But after all, our papers are mainly published for our College world, and no 
one expects outsiders to be interested in them. They represent the best ele- 
ment of the College spirit, and when their tone is low, it usually argues some- 
thing radically wrong in the College where they flourish. To us, who see 
them so often, they acquire a sort of individuality, almost personality. Lately 
they have shared in the universal excitement of election time, and have been 
filled with accounts of parades and political meetings. The last Acta tells of a 
trip taken by some seventy-five of the Columbia boys to Governor’s island, in 
honor of General Hancock ; and the Madisonensis, in its theological depart- 


” of Madison University as 


ment, contains the views of various “ Seminoles 
to the part, if any, that ministers should take in politics. One affects epigram 
and says, “The minister in politics! Well, if he’s Ceesar’s—let him go to 
But the Oberlin boys (and shall we say girls, too?) seem, according 


Ceesar.”’ 
to the Review, to have had the maddest, merriest time of all. This is the 
picture of that staid Ohio town on Wednesday morning, when the news of the 
election arrived: “Oberlin went wild. Sober people rushed from their 
houses and whooped ; the boys that,had horns made them ring; all was joy. 
The noise reached the class-rooms; Professors, students—ladies and gentle- 
men—hurrahed and ‘lit out.’”” Then-all fell into line and marched around 
town, cheering and singing—a very saturnalia. The scene “beggared de- 
scription.” Finally some seven hundred students and citizens took a special 
train to Mentor, and congratulated General Garfield on bis election. 

Among some of our exchanges, noticeably in the Yale papers, there has 
been lately a good deal said about the College standard of honor, the last Lit. 
opening with an article on that subject. We are glad to notice it; it is sig- 
nificant of a rousing of public sentiment that cannot but have a good effect, 
And even here in Princeton, where we are very apt to pride ourselves on our 
gentlemanliness in our intercourse with other Colleges, would it not be a good 
thing if we could come to see that some things, shenannygagging, for example, 
which are shamefully prevalent, are not only discreditable but mean and 
contemptible ? 

Linonia, the time-honored literary society of Yale, is dead. We quote her 
epitaph from the Lit. 


Here lies Linonia, but shed no tear, 

For she may breathe again within a year ; 

’Tis not the first time she has lost her breath, 
And there are doubts if this be truly death. 
Some say that there was not a quorum, 

And that she yet has strength to bore ’em, 

But we resign her to the Stygian ferrier, 

With hopes that he may find a place to bury her 


It will soon be time for the Winter’s gym. practice to begin, and several 
Colleges are already discussing their gymnasium facilities. Dr. Sargent, the 
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director of the Harvard gymnasium, is preparing a scheme for regular graded 
classes. That is, the men are to be divided into squads, each under an ex- 


perienced leader, and each squad having a drill peculiarly its own. As men 
become proficient and skillful, they are promoted from one squad to another, 
the idea being to give every one a fair chance and not to allow any one to be 
a drag on another. 
Here is what the Amherst Student, from which we take it, calls 
A NOVELETTE IN VERSE. 
The sun was rising in the east—like yeast 
The clouds were loafing overhead—like bread 
When riding towards us came a priest—on beast, 
And unto Beth I simply said—* Let’s wed.” 
The sun was sinking in the west—to rest 
Che clouds had disappeared below—like dough 
And Beth was leaning on my breast—caress'd, 
For she had simply answered, “ No; not so 


This, from the Y N , 18 too good to be lost rhe scene is in Liverpool 


‘It seems that a device had been adopted by which each voter at the election 
was to hand his ballot to a man at the dqpr where his party was represented. 
A costermonger arrived with his donkey gaily decorated with the colors of the 
Liberal candidate, but he handed his ballot in at the Conservative door. The 
representative of the opposite party smilingly stepped forward to show the 
mistake, but the costermonger insisted that all was right, as he intended to 
vote for the Conservative candidate. ‘ But, said the Liberal, * your animal 
is decorated with our colors.” ‘That’s all right,’ replied the costermonger; 
‘he’s an ass. I’m a Conservative.’ ”’ 

It was owing to an error of the printer, who left out a large part of this de- 
partment, that there was no notice taken in our Jast issue of the scurrilous 
verses in the Acta Columbiana entitled “A Bilge-Water Ballad.” Since fate 
had decreed the omission, we intended to let the whole matter pass, hoping 
that the offence was rather thoughtless than intentional. But the continued 
appearance in that paper of such underhanded thrusts as “ma/aria College,” and 
the versiculz that appeared in a late number, are of so evidently malicious a 
character as to be utterly inexplicable except on the ground of envy. And as 
to the “ Bilge-Water Ballad,” even aside from any personalities, it is written 
with that ghoulish spirit that finds its only amusement in misfortune, and 
rushes in with its ribald merriment where the presence of a great sorrow 
would make every true man stand in silence and with bowed head. But when, 
in addition to this, we find the most slanderous insinuations against one whose 
grey hairs and wide renown should have insured him from insult, we feel 
compelled to say that the Acta, in publishing such verses, has done a cowardly 
and unmanly act. 











